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Preface 

Brother Anselm Conway, aged 42, arrived in Ballinrobe, Co. Mayo, 
on 20 August 1943 to take up the post of superior in the Christian 
Brothers monastery, and to teach in the Brothers’ secondary school. 

A gentle, quaint man with a ready sense of humour, he had a 
remarkable capacity to inspire love in all who knew him. 

Soon he began to visit the patients in the TB sanatorium in Creagh, 
two and a quarter miles outside the town. On 12 July 1946 Kathleen 
Kilbane arrived in Creagh, seriously ill with TB. Aged 11, Kathleen 
was the youngest patient in the sanatorium. 

She was a long way from her home on Achill Island. Because of the 
distance, together with people's dread of TB, she was to have few 
visitors. But shortly after her arrival Bro. Conway befriended her. 

No More Tears In My Eyes is the story of their friendship. The 
original account was written by Bro. Conway, probably about 
Christmas 1948, a year after Kathleen's death on 7th October 1947. 


The numbers in the text refer to the endnotes, which may be read later. 










No more tears in my eyes - 1 


THIS is the story of Kathleen Kilbane and the true facts concerning the last 
few months of her life, before she died at the early age of thirteen. 

It is a sad story, but the sad stories of this world are very often the best, 
especially if they engender in others feelings of pity and compassion for little 
ones who, all alone and friendless, go through long months of sickness and 
pain, and whose hearts crave for words of encouragement and little presents 
of remembrance and affection. 

Kathleen was born in the industrial town of Perth in Scotland on 
September 13th, 1934. Her parents, Patrick Kilbane and Mary Campbell had 
emigrated from Achill Island, on the western coast of County Mayo. 

She was barely two years old when her mother died, and her father left the 
little child in an orphanage conducted by nuns in Lanark. 

He then emigrated to somewhere in England and took no more interest in 
the welfare of his child and the memory of her mother became to the child 
only a dim memory of the past. Hidden in the heart of the child were those 
long years of loneliness with nobody to care for her but the nuns, and as she 
herself expressed it on one occasion: “You know I could not talk to them and 
tell them ‘when I was sick like I could tell my own Mammy." 

However, the annual holiday time was the hardest when she saw the other 
children gleefully preparing to go to their homes or homes of a relative, while 
she had no home to which she could go except the enclosure, bounded by the 
four grey walls of the convent. 

But in this way she had no experience of the world. She did not know what 
sin was, and she kept her soul in its childhood purity. 

Ten long years passed, and as her twelfth birthday approached it was 
noticed that she had been ailing for some time, so the sisters arranged to send 
her to her grandmother who lived in Cloughmore near Achill Sound, in the 
hope that the country air and the sea breezes would improve her health. 

The six months that she spent at her grandmother's cottage by the sea were 
a pleasant memory to her—a memory which helped her afterwards through 
the long weary months of suffering. She never tired of dreaming of her day's 
playing on the strand or walking through the fields, fields which she had 
never seen in Scotland, or her roaming in the woods near Bleanaskill. 
However her health did not improve, and an x-ray examination showed 
that she had contracted TB, the disease from which her mother had died, and 
she was admitted to Creagh Sanatorium near Ballinrobe on the 12th July 
1946. It was here that I got to know her so well. 
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STRANGE as it may seem, she loved the sanatorium from the start. She had 
more freedom there than she had in the orphanage, and she had other girls 
and women and men who chatted with her. 



She was the only child there and she was just like a little ray of sunshine 
sent to brighten the drab and monotonous life of the patients who had been 
confined to bed for months in the depressing atmosphere of the sanatorium, 
where cures were so few and where death knocked so frequently. 

She went around each morning and helped the nurse hand out the various 
medicines, and she had a cheery smile and a word of encouragement for each 
patient. But it took some time to get used to her broad Scotch accent. 

She wasn't tall for a child of twelve and was rather slim. Her hair was dark 
brown and not too long, and her face oval in shape and of an ivory pallor, 
which looks so beautiful in the early stages of TB. Her eyes were jet black in 
colour and her teeth small and pearly white, beautiful teeth which she 
carefully brushed every morning and evening. She had a smile which started 
at each comer of her mouth and gradually spread over her features until her 
black eyes bubbled over with merriment. 

But the most remarkable part of her features were two dimples, one on each 

cheek-dimples which still remained although her body gradually wasted 

away during long months of suffering. And even after death, while she lay in 
the mortuary shed waiting to be coffined, the two dimples were still visible 
on her pale cold cheeks. 

The long days of summer went slowly by, and while many people enjoyed 
a respite by the sea Kathleen spent her days with the sick and the dying. Soon 
autumn came with its sighing winds and falling leaves, and still no visible 
sign of the dreaded disease appeared on her features, except the ivory pallor 
and a persistent cough. 

The patients who are still alive may remember Hallowe’en night 1946. 

Those who could get up were allowed to do so, and all of them assembled in 
the common sitting-room. Away from their relatives, and outcasts from the 
rest of the world, they enjoyed themselves with music and song. 

What outcasts they were can be shown by what a woman from the town 
said on one occasion, “They should never have built the San. there, they 
should have put them away out in the mountains. That used to be a nice walk 
round there and now nobody can go round there with all that disease 
around.” 

On another occasion, two girls came into town without the permission of 
the Matron, in order to get some objects blessed at the end of a mission. 

Afterwards, they entered a shop, and when it was accidentally discovered that 
they were from Creagh Sanatorium everybody in the shop, hastily withdrew, 
and the two girls were left all alone. 

Outcasts from society, the patients enjoyed themselves in their own way on 
that Hallowe’en evening, and the merriest and the liveliest was Kathleen. 

When I called in for a short visit she was the first to greet me and came across 
to me with outstretched arms. 



Dressed in a kilted plaid, she danced a lot of Scottish steps and sang songs 
she learned at school, and her favourite song was “Did your mother come 
from Ireland?" and also "Where did you get those Irish eyes of blue?”. Little 
did we think that evening that within a year she would be dead. 

Christmas came, and for the first time in her short life, she received 
presents. When the schoolboys heard about her, all of them contributed 
generously towards sending her gifts and presents and something nice to eat. 
It was a spontaneous offering to a lonely child who was to spend Christmas 
Day in bed in the depressing atmosphere of a sanatorium. 

On Christmas Eve she got her presents, and as each one was opened and 
laid on the bed beside her, little cries of astonishment escaped from her lips 
and her eyes sparkled with wonder and delight. Suddenly the eyes grew dim 
and big tears rolled down her cheeks, in spite of the two fists which she 
pressed into them. A nurse passing by stopped and looked at her in surprise. 

“What are you crying for, Kathleen?” she asked. 

“I'm not really crying,” the child replied, "I cannot help it, I am so happy”. 

It was the first time anyone thought of sending her presents, and few can 
realise the craving there is in the heart of a child, and especially a lonely child 
in hospital, for someone to send little tokens of friendship and remembrance. 

Later that evening she got up and then I discovered what progress the 
disease had already made in her lungs. The women had finished decorating 
their day-room, as they called the common sitting-room, while the men were 
still working on their own day-room. And Kathleen was anxious to find out 
how far the men had progressed and how the decorations looked. 

“You take me down,” she coaxed, "and the Matron won't mind”. As I 
caught her hand to bring her down through the wards she drew back in 
fright. “Not that way,” she said anxiously. "Not down the men's ward, there's 
a man dying, and I'm afraid to pass by him.” 

We went along the concrete path outside, and when it ended we stepped 
on to the grass. Suddenly Kathleen stopped. “I have only house shoes on, and 
I cannot walk on wet grass". “We had better go back then,” I said. "Oh, no," 
she said in dismay. 

Then she looked shyly at me and held out her arms. “Carry me,” she said, 
"and I will try and not be too heavy.” I bent down and took her up, and she 
wasn’t very heavy. 

She was so close to me that I could hear the rasping sound from her lungs 
as she breathed in and out. Then the truth dawned on me. Her lungs were 
badly perforated. 

As we passed along by the lighted windows, I noticed a screen round one 
of the beds, and I knew the soul of a long-suffering patient was preparing to 
spend Christmas in another world. Kathleen turned her eyes away while 



passing the window. Yet in a short time she grew more hardened to many a 
death scene. 


The men received her with a hearty welcome and listened with amazement 
to her advice and directions. 
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THE games, story books, and bricks to build houses, which she had got as 
presents, helped to pass the long weary winter nights. She also tried to pass 
the time by writing letters to companions who were with her in the 
orphanage, and to relatives whom she had never met. But very seldom did 
she get a reply. In those years people did not relish getting letters from a 
sanatorium. 

Every morning as a nurse went round handing out letters to the patients, 
Kathleen watched eagerly to see if there was any letter for her, and a look of 
disappointment came into her eyes when she found that there was none. 

Even one letter would have meant so much to her. 

However, one Saturday when I went to see her she was delighted because 
she had got a letter from some of her relatives to tell her they were calling to 
see her on a certain day. This cheered her a great deal, and she looked 
forward to meeting them. But on the appointed day they failed to appear, 
although she watched out for them all that afternoon. Soon afterwards 
another letter arrived explaining why they were unable to come, and they 
mentioned another date on which they would call. 

After disappointing her a few times they finally did arrive, and I was with 
her on the same evening, after they had departed. I noticed that she seemed 
to be unusually depressed and, after a little coaxing, she told me that two of 
her relatives had been to see her, but they only spent a short time with her. 
She was only a stranger to them, and besides they found it difficult to 
understand her Scotch accent. Then they spent the rest of the time with 
another patient whom they knew from their neighbourhood, and, she added, 
"They went away without coming in to say goodbye, and they did not bring 
me even a sweet”. (1) 

While she had been telling me about it tears had been gathering in her eyes, 
tears she had tried to hold back, but they flowed down her cheeks one by one 
until she was in a violent fit of crying. 

There is something heart-breaking in watching a child of twelve crying 
bitterly, but it was not the sobbing and the crying that was the most heart¬ 
breaking. It was the crushed and pitiful look in the tear-stained eyes. At last 
she realised that nobody wanted her and that she was to suffer on alone and 
friendless in the hospital. 

It would be useless to encourage her to stop crying and anyway a good cry 
would relieve her pent-up emotions. When the tears stopped and the sobbing 
had subsided I told her I would look after her always, and help her, and come 
out often to see her. 



Somehow I felt glad that I could have her to myself without having to share 
her affection with anybody else. 

I noticed that she had been trying to dry her tears with the top of the sheet. 

I asked her for her handkerchief so that I could dry her eyes. "I haven't any 
handkerchiefs" she replied. “I haven't anybody to get me things I want 
badly”. I got a towel and dried her eyes, but I couldn’t do much with her 
cheeks as they were all stained and grubby from her tears. 

I bought her some handkerchiefs and other little things she wanted, and 
her grandmother who lived alone, and who was rather old and feeble, and 
who was really fond of her, sent her a pair of blue bedroom slippers into 
which she slipped her bare feet whenever she got up.' 
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THE cold bleak winds of March affected her, and she got paler and thinner, 
and her cough became more persistent. She began to lose her energy and 
spent most of her time in bed except for a short time on Saturday evenings 
when she would get up in order to sit on my knees in the common day-room. 
For the first part of each Saturday evening I used to sit near her bedside and 
play games with her, and tell her stories, all of which had to have a happy 
ending. 

She loved to win in the various games, and sometimes I would purposely 
lose so that she could win. And then her merry laugh could be heard through 
the nearby wards. It was often a dying patient smiled on hearing that merry 
laugh. 

But no sooner was tea ready than she announced that instead of taking it in 
bed, she would like it in the day-room with the other patients who were 
allowed up. I would not be long sitting at the fire in the day-room when she 
would enter, and in the pocket of her cardigan I noticed the small, blue- 
coloured, tightly corked sputum bottle. She was obliged to carry this bottle so 
that if she got a fit of coughing, all sputum coughed up had to be put into it. 

After eating a few pieces of already buttered bread and drinking a few sips 
of insipid tea, she would get up from the table, come towards me at the fire, 
and with a bounce she was on my knees, and the dark brown head rested 
against my shoulder. It is nice to remember these evenings of long ago when 
one felt so close to a saint. 

She was always fond of prayers and the Rosary was her favourite. With her 
beads hidden under the bedclothes, her eyes closed, and her lips silently 
moving, she said rosary after rosary. The other patients in the ward with her 
said that they could not count how many rosaries she said each day. 

“I never saw such a person for prayer,” was how one of the patients 
expressed it, and it took me some time to understand what she meant. 

Inspired by her example they also tried to say as many rosaries as they could. 
In Scotland she was a daily communicant, and one of her disappointments 



at Creagh was that she was not allowed to assist at Mass which took place on 
Sundays only. She was not considered strong enough to leave the heated 
ward and go to the colder chapel, which was at the nurses’ section of the 
establishment. But while Mass was being said at a distance, she sat propped 
up in bed and, with a simple prayer-book in her hands, she tried to follow 
with her full attention the particular part of the Mass that was being said at 
the time. 

She received Communion in bed every Sunday morning, but to be present 
at one more Mass was what she ardently wished for, but God did not give her 
that privilege. 

She was very particular with regard to the truth and she could not 
understand how anyone could tell a lie. One day she called another patient, 
as she wanted something, and the patient pretended not to hear her call. 

“That isn't the truth,” Kathleen said seriously. "Oh, Mary how could you?" 

While Kathleen was on my knees I felt I was near a saint and that she was 
a real saint who liked to play games, get letters and presents, and who loved 
to nestle close to anybody who was fond of her. When the other patients had 
finished their tea they left to do various jobs in their wards, and we were left 
alone, with no sound to break the silence in the home of the sick and dying, 
while the trees outside began to lose their shape in the gathering dusk of a 
spring evening. 

On one occasion while we were alone a nurse entered and jokingly 
remarked, "Look where her ladyship is sitting. Don't you know he walked all 
the way out and has to walk back again, and you are too heavy." 

In a flash she was on her feet and all contrition. “I forgot,” she exclaimed, “you must 
be tired out.” However, in a short time she was back again, and I noticed she 
tried to sit as lightly as she could. 

At this time I knew for certain that she was to die, as I had been shown her 
X-ray film which showed perforation extensively, and the doctor and the 
nurses had no hopes of her recovery. But she did not know this until some 
time afterwards. 

On these occasions we rarely spoke. There was no need, as she was quite 
happy as she nestled close to me and stared into the fire. This is a 
characteristic of those who are to die young, to be dreamy and thoughtful, the 
next world seems to be calling them. 

Sometimes as she nestled close I could see only the top of her dark brown 
head with a blue ribbon tied in a large bow. Whenever her ribbon got worn 
she asked me to get her another. "Wide and blue" she used to advise me. 

“And,” she added on one occasion, “blue is the Blessed Virgin's colour.” 

I knew then that this was her tribute to the Blessed Virgin. And even during 
the last few weeks of her life when her pain was so great that she could not 
bear anything, not even the bedclothes, to touch her body, without hurting 



her, and when she was so weak that she could no longer say her rosaries, she 
always wore her big blue ribbon as a continued silent prayer to the Mother of 
God. (2) 

Every Saturday before leaving I had to promise that I would come out 
again on the following Saturday, and this expectation helped to pass the long 
weary week for her. In a sanatorium, every day seems the same and all count 
of time is lost, except on a Sunday which is the saddest day of all as it reminds 
the patients that it is the day on which those in health go for walks and enjoy 
themselves. 

I did not realise how much my visits meant to her until one Saturday I was 
unable to go out, and I sent her a note telling her so. But through some 
mistake, the note was not given to her until the following morning. All that 
Saturday afternoon she sat up in bed watching, always watching the long 
path that led to the sanatorium. At last she lay back and the patients in the 
ward were surprised, not knowing why she hid her face in the bedclothes. 

But if they looked carefully they would discover that she was crying. It 
would have broken her little heart if she thought there were no more visits 
and no more games, no more stories and no more happy times together. But 
when she got my note the following morning she understood, and then I had 
my first letter from her saying that she expected me out on the following 
Saturday, and that my note was one of the few she had ever got since coming 
to the sanatorium. 

That gave me an idea, and immediately I had a letter written and posted to 
her. On the following Saturday a patient said to me, while Kathleen was not 
listening, "You will never understand what you have done for her. You 
would pity her every morning watching the nurse handing out letters and no 
letters for her until she got yours, and then she started bouncing up and 
down in the bed.” Every week after that she got a letter, and sometimes two, 
and then she was a happy little girl because she got more letters than any of 
the other patients. 
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THE month of March 1947 was on the whole warm and dry, and one 
Saturday afternoon it was so warm that it resembled summer weather. Just 
before leaving the sanatorium I was speaking to three women patients when 
Kathleen joined us, and one of them remarked that if Kathleen got on her 
outdoor clothes she could walk part of the way home with me. Her eyes 
sparkled as she replied, “Wait for me, I won’t be a minute”. When Kathleen 
ran off to the day-room to get her coat from the locker, the patient remarked, 

“I am glad I thought of that, she will be thrilled.” 

Very soon Kathleen returned and I scarcely knew her. I had been used to 
seeing her dressed in a faded dress, white blouse, a loose fitting embroidered 
cardigan with deers, and bare feet in blue bedroom slippers. Now she wore a 
beautiful brown overcoat, white ankle socks and brown shoes, while on her 
head she wore a tartan beret with a small coloured feather at one side typical 
of the headdress of Scotland. No beauty queen got more titivating and 
brushing than she did from the three patients before they let us off on our 



walk together. 


I had to walk slowly and suit my steps to hers as the least exertion would 
tire her. When we had gone a certain distance along the winding pathway, 

Kathleen stopped and said that the patients were not allowed to go beyond 
that without permission, so we sat together in a sheltered spot and chatted. 

She was full of hopes for the future. Some beautiful sunny day in the 
summer I was to ask the Matron’s permission to take her into town. She had 
never seen a town and was anxious to know what a town looked like. I was 
to introduce her to some people so that she could see what a kitchen looked 
like, how food was cooked and what family life was like. I was also to show 
her the house where I lived. Oh, there were lots of things we were to do that 
wonderful day in summer. 

But, alas when summer came she was lying in her bed of pain. 

It was towards the middle of April she first got an inkling that she was 
going to die. Nurse Foye waited until I was with Kathleen before breaking 
the news to her by telling her to be prepared for the worst, and not to be too 
hopeful of being cured. 

A frightened look came into Kathleen’s eyes, ’’Does that mean that I am 
going to die?" she asked. "Well your x-rays are not so good," replied the 
nurse, "and it is always better to be ready. Anyway, I will leave you two to 
talk about it." 

It is a hard thing to tell a child of 12 that she is going to die, and Kathleen 
was more mature and grown-up than other children of the same age. Two 
little red spots appeared in the delicate pallor of her cheeks, her fingers 
nervously grabbed the sheet, and she stared through the window far away in 
the distance. 

The truth had at last dawned on her that she was not to get well, but that 
she was to go all alone into the long valley of Eternity, to the land beyond the 
grave. I asked her if she minded very much, and she turned two frightened 
eyes towards me as she replied: "I do mind very much, I want to get well and 
go back to my gwanny.” ’’Gwanny” was how she always pronounced her 
grandmother's name. 

"If God wants you to die will you be satisfied?’ I asked. ”1 will always do 
what God wants,” she replied, “but still I am going to pray to get well so that 
I can grow up." 
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ALL the other patients had a common bond in the fact that they all came from 

the same country. Kathleen was a stranger amongst them. She had not much 

in common with them, as they were older than she was, and they found it 

difficult at times to understand her Scotch accent. The nurses with their white 

uniforms reminded her too much of the nuns whom she knew since her 

babyhood days. So it was my privilege to share in all her secrets and her little worries. As 

she said one evening, "Do you mind if I tell you? They (meaning her worries) 



won't be half as bad if I share them with you". 


One of her worries concerned two patients, Kathleen Fleming and Rose 
Coyle, who were about 18 years of age, and therefore the nearest in age to 
herself. When Kathleen was able to get up she used to go about a great deal 
with them, but since the coming of the fine weather, the two patients had 
their beds removed to the veranda and slept in the open air. 

For some days they had not come into the ward to see Kathleen, and she 
worried about what she had said or done against them. When I mentioned it 
to them they were all apologies, not realising how they had hurt her, and 
from then on they called in often to see her. 

On another occasion, it was the maid who had scolded her for asking for a 
second helping of potatoes at dinner, and Kathleen always shrunk from being 
scolded. 

"I wouldn't mind," she observed, "but I hadn't eaten anything for a few 
days before because I had a sick stomach, but I could have eaten two more 
potatoes on that day if I got them. Don't say a word to the maid about it. I 
would be ashamed to tell you what she said, but she hurt me and then she 
might hurt me again." 

I found out afterwards from one of the patients that the maid shouted at 
her, "Shut up, you, and be satisfied with what you're getting. You are only 
here on charity." 

A crowd of indignant patients wanted to report the incident to the Matron 
but I persuaded them otherwise. Kathleen would be worse off at the mercy 
of the maid. With a little diplomacy, I got the maid to be nicer to her. 

At another time she had a big worry with regard to Canon Fergus. He had 
known her while he was Parish Priest in Ballinrobe and, on his appointment 
as Bishop of Achonry, he had promised to give her something before leaving. 
She was afraid he would forget about it. 

"Alright,"’I replied, "I will tell him when I get back.” Immediately she 
jumped up in the bed and caught my arm. "You must not mention it like 
that," she exclaimed. "Ach, he'd know I told you." 

"What will I say then?," I asked. She thought for awhile and I could see the 
frown on her forehead as her white pearly teeth bit on her lower lip. 

"I have it," she said. "You could tell him you were talking to me, and that 
would remind him." 

Luckily I met the Canon on my way home and I told him exactly what 
Kathleen had said. He laughed at the cuteness of the child and at the same 
time he was glad to be reminded of it, because in the rush of packing, in all 
probability he would have gone away and forgotten all about it, and he 
would never have forgiven himself if he did so. 

He bought her a large pious picture with a cellophane covering, and on the 
following Saturday she showed it to me, and she was delighted that, of his 



own accord, the Canon had not forgotten her. "But," she added, "it is too 
good for this place. I will send it home to my Gwanny”. 


She asked me for my fountain pen and wrote something on the back of the 
picture after asking, "How do you spell 'remembrance'?" Then she handed 
me the picture with full directions as to how to parcel it, and she got me to 
repeat her grandmother's address, "Cloughmore, Achill Sound" a few times, 
to make sure I knew it. 

"Now you can read what I wrote on the back," she said. She watched me 
closely as I turned over the picture and read: "To my Granny. Keep this in 
remembrance of me when I am dead, Kathleen." I looked at her. "So you 
know?," I asked. 

"Yes," she replied, "I know now for certain that I am going to die, and 
when I am dead I will be dressed all in white, and white shoes, and I will 
have a wreath on my head." "How do you know?," I said. "Because my 
Gwanny sent them to me," she replied, " and the Matron showed them to me, 
but I knew what they were for.” 

I found out afterwards that when her grandmother had got word that 
Kathleen was seriously ill she had got a white dress and a Wreath sent in from 
a shop in Westport. When the parcel arrived the Matron had it opened and 
showed Kathleen what beautiful things her grandmother had sent her. But no 
smile of pleasure lit up the face of Kathleen. Instead, a strange faraway look 
came into her eyes as she quietly replied, "I know what they are for." 

The nurses were sorry that they had shown them to Kathleen because they 
brought the idea of death too vividly to the child. Once more they were 
parcelled up, stowed away, and not opened until they were put on her dead 
body 

The prayer book which Kathleen used was a white covered one which I 
had given her, and which was buried with her. On one occasion while I was 
talking to her I noticed it on the table near her. I took it up and noticed that 
she had written as follows on the front page: 

"To Kathleen, with lots of love. X X X X X X". 

I asked her what all the X's meant, but I got no reply except that the 
dimples got deeper and a big smile spread over her face. I asked her again 
and she replied, "You know well what they are for." Again I protested I did 
not know, and then she said, "They are kisses, and the Canon saw them too" 
"What did he say?," I asked. She burst out laughing. "He said he was 
surprised at you," she said. "But I did not send you kisses and I did not write 
that," I protested. "Ach, I know," she replied. "It was I who wrote it and the 
Canon knew that too.” 

The long summer days to which Kathleen had looked forward came, but 
they brought no pleasure or happiness to Kathleen who was now confined to 
bed. While she remained in the ward she felt it hot and stuffy and perspired 
a great deal, which is one of the characteristics of the disease. And when her 
bed was moved out on to the veranda the hot sun shining through the glass 
roof gave her a headache. 



She began to lose energy and had no inclination to get up, even for a short 
while. Once during that time she got out of bed to see if she could walk 
without support, but after going a short distance she collapsed to the floor 
and had to be helped back to bed. From that on she made only a few attempts 
to leave the bed. 
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DURING the month of July and for a part of August I was to be away in Cork, 
and I did not tell Kathleen so until I was about to say goodbye to her. A look 
of dismay came into her eyes when she realised it would be a long time until 
she would see me again. "And you will not be back for six long weeks?/' she 
asked. I told her that I would write to her often while I was away. ’’But that 
isn't as nice as having you come out to see me,” she replied. 

She was sitting up in bed when I said good-bye to her, and then she held 
up her face to be kissed on the cheek. At the door of the ward I looked back 
and saw that she was watching me and crying. Two patients stayed with her 
until she quietened down. It is strange that a child who never cried under 
pain, no matter how severe, would cry on an occasion like this. 

While I was away a girl from town often called out to see her and this 
helped to pass the time for her. 

From Cork I wrote to her frequently and received many letters in reply. I 
have all these letters still, and it is nice but sad to read through them at times 
and to remember that the child who wrote them is now dead for many years. 
Many pathetic sentences could be picked from these letters like: “Your letters 
are the only ones I get because nobody else writes to me,” or, "I am counting 
the days until you come back again,” or, “I am feeling tired now and I want 
to go to sleep.” 

Or a plea like this from a little innocent child: "When you are coming home 
could you bring me some chocolate biscuits, put them in a nice box and they 
will not get crushed." And in another letter she wrote: “Bring me some nice 
plums. I love plums." 

Besides these pathetic sentences there were also more sorrowful ones like, 
"Mary Fallon died last night, I was asleep when she died, but I saw her in the 
morning and she dead,” and in another letter she wrote, "Mrs Burke is dying, 
she will not last much longer.” 

On one occasion when I called to see her she produced a half-crown from 
under the pillow and asked me if that was a lot of money. 

Somebody had given her the half-crown and as she had no experience of 
money she did not know what its value was. ( 3 ) I told her it was a lot of money 
for a little girl to have, and then she handed it to me and compelled me to 
take it. 


“You have given me a lot of things," she said, “and I have given you 



nothing. You must take this money, and don't buy me anything with it. Buy 
something for yourself.” This was just one example of her generous heart. 
Whenever she gave anything she gave all and held nothing back. 

When I was in Cork I put a little more money with it and bought her a 
green coloured fountain pen, and posted it to her. She had seen some of the 
other patients writing with fountain pens, and I knew that it was one of the 
things she wanted most for herself. 

I heard afterwards that on the morning she received the parcel she tried 
with trembling hands to open it, wondering what it contained. When it was 
opened for her, and when she saw the pen, she began bouncing up and down 
in the bed with delight, and one little girl, ill and lonely in hospital, had one 
big happy day. 

Kathleen was always a neat writer and drew pencil lines on blank paper to 
keep her writing straight. But towards the end of the holidays, I noticed that 
her handwriting had got very uneven and at times was scribbled. Sometimes 
she excused herself by writing, "I am very sick and I cannot write much. 

But it was only when I saw her again after six weeks absence that I 
marvelled at how she was able to hold the pen in her frail hand and I 
realised how much it must have cost her to write even a short note. 

In the six weeks she had changed a lot for the worse and the disease had 
got a firm grip on her. Her dark sparkling eyes had become sunken, and the 
skin on her face was drawn and almost transparent, her hands had become 
frail with scarcely any flesh on them and her legs were so thin and weak that 
she could no longer stand. But the two dimples, the friendly smile and the 
pearly teeth were as beautiful as ever. 

She had developed a painful form of the disease which at times affected her 
stomach so that for days she was not able to hold down any solid food. But 
worse still, she suffered from a deficiency of calcium so that her limbs became 
brittle and painful and at times even the sheet touching her feet, from which 
she suffered the most, caused her intense pain. 

On four different occasions while I was away the nurses were certain that 
the end had come, but on each occasion she rallied and confidently told them 
that she would not die until I returned. 

She tried to hide her pain from everybody and her usual answer to those 
who asked her how she felt was that she was feeling quite well. 

However, she could not always hide her sufferings, as the following 
episode will show: One evening while I was with Kathleen, another patient 
came over to talk to us. The patient had placed her hand on the rail at the foot 
of the bed and, accidentally, without realising it, while laughing, she gave the 
bed a violent shake and at the same time disturbed Kathleen. 

Immediately there was an agonising scream from the child, her face twisted 
with pain, her eyes blurred with tears and in a choking voice she cried out, 
“Oh, Mary how could you? you have hurt me, Oh! you have hurt me 



terrible.” It took Kathleen some minutes before she recovered, and we knew 
then that all along she was hiding the pain from others. 

A short time afterwards we found out why she did so. To ease her pain she 
was given an injection of morphia one evening, and for hours she lay in a 
drugged sleep, free from pain for the first time. Some days afterwards Nurse 
Foye came to give her another injection, but Kathleen refused to take it. 

The nurse reasoned with her and told her it would put her out of pain, and 
then she blurted out, “But I don't mind suffering. I want to suffer more for 
Our Lord.” Then she blushed because she realised that she had let out her 
secret, that she was satisfied to suffer if God willed it. 

To a casual observer who might see her once or twice, Kathleen would 
appear to be just an ordinary but rather pretty looking child. But we who 
knew her well could see her sterling character, the same strong character that 
one associates with the well-known saints, and which enabled them not to 
flinch under suffering. (4) 
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AT times Kathleen's vocal chords became infected and talking became too 
painful to her, and she was quite satisfied if a visitor sat by her bedside and 
held her hand. On those occasions she would say to me, "You talk, I cannot 
talk much,” and she would occasionally squeeze my hand with her fingers to 
show that she was listening. 

Very few can realise the intense sufferings during the last stages of this 
disease, the maddening irritation in the lungs which is eased for a time by 
coughing, a cough which racks with pain the vocal chords already affected by 
the bacilli. Then there is the overwhelming depression which sets in, owing 
to the helplessness of lying in the same position, without being able to stir, 
and waiting for someone to turn the cooler part of the pillow to the feverish 
head. 

To the nurses, Kathleen was a model patient. She never complained, she 
never rang during the night as other patients unnecessarily did, to the 
annoyance of the hard-working nurse and she always showed her patient 
smile of gratitude when anything was done for her. But secretly she often 
pleaded with me to help her. 

It is no wonder that Kathleen, worn out by long sleepless nights, sometimes 
craved for a little ease. On one occasion she asked me to bring her some 
methylated spirits from the Science Room. Some time previously a nurse had 
often painted her body with spirits to harden the skin for the long weeks of 
suffering ahead, but for some time they had stopped the application of the 
spirits. And also the beds were hard and lumpy. 

The cooling effect was so pleasing at the time that she wanted to experience 
it again. But when one of the patients applied the spirits it must not have had 
the desired soothing feeling because she did not ask for it again. 


Another evening with a pleading look in her eyes she begged: "Will you 



bring some jelly in a jar. I cannot eat the food here as I vomit, but I could eat 
jelly. Really, I'm hungry.” 

But the pleading look in her eyes showed that she was more than hungry, 
that she was actually suffering the maddening pain of starvation. I had seen 
many sad things in the life of Kathleen, but that was one of the saddest, to see 
the pleading look in the eyes of a hungry child. 

In those years, not much care was given to the patients. With only forty 
beds there was a large waiting list, and when a patient died the next on the 
list was so far gone that a common saying in the neighbourhood was, “You 
were sent to Creagh to die.” (5) 

The food was cooked in a larger building occupied by the Matron and 
nurses, and wheeled on a trolley through the open air to the chalets, and by 
the time it reached the patients the meat was cold and the gravy hardened 
round it, so that it looked most unappetising. 

For tea a large thick slice of bread thinly buttered was placed on a locker 
beside the bed of each patient, including those who were too ill to eat. After 
a while, large teapots with milk and a little sugar in each were also wheeled 
through the open air so that the tea was neither sweet nor hot. 

The bread was got by contract, and the lowest contract and therefore the 
cheapest bread was provided. A great many patients could not eat the rough 
bread, and bucketfuls were gathered by the maids along the various wards 
and given to the pigs and hens attached to the institution. 

Some patients were not badly off because loving relations at home kept 
them supplied with sweet cake and other tit-bits. However, some of these 
patients provided another difficulty, as in the case of eggs. If a patient got a 
dozen eggs from home the difficulty was to try and get an empty cocoa tin in 
order to boil them over the fire in the day room. 

No matter how weak a patient was, Creagh provided nothing outside the 
common fare given to all. 

There is something pathetic in the eyes of a hungry child and that look was 
in Kathleen's eyes that evening when she said the simple words ’’I’m 
hungry." She had not eaten anything for two days. A woman in town made 
the jelly which was brought in jars to Kathleen until she became too weak to 
even take jelly. 

I remember coming home from the sanatorium one Tuesday evening, the 
sky overhead was darkened with clouds, and rain began to fall in torrents, 
and darkness fell earlier than usual. From the top of a height on the pathway, 

I looked back and saw the lights of the sanatorium in the distance, glittering 
through the driving rain. 

There was a mysterious silence about the place, the silence that is felt in a 
room where a person is dying. The pathway through the wood was darker 
than usual, and the driving wind howled through the trees. The rain fell in 



such torrents that soon I was drenched wet. Earlier that evening I had seen a 
patient almost at the point of death, and in the darkness round I could still 
see his staring eyes, and the cracking of the branches overhead was like the 
rasping death rattle in his throat. 

But one felt no fear from the darkness round or from the driving rain. There 
was a special comfort in an empty jam jar I was carrying back to get filled, a 
jar that had contained jelly to ease the hunger pains of a sick child. 

Another evening I got a whisper from Kathleen, a whisper that no maid 
was to hear, “Just two sausages only.” The two sausages were brought out, 
but by the time two patients had tried to cook them in a tin on the day-room 
fire they weren’t a success, judging by the face of the child who tried to nibble 
them. 
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IT may come as a surprise to learn that on one occasion Kathleen became a 
little jealous. A patient had been re-admitted to the sanatorium, from which 
she had been discharged some time previously, because she had a relapse. 

The patients told Kathleen that in future I would come out to see that patient 
only, as I had known her during her first term in the sanatorium. 

On the following Saturday, I was not long with Kathleen when she asked 
me a few times to call to another ward to see Mary Devers. I did so, and in a 
short time I returned, and I noticed Kathleen was anxiously watching me. 

"You didn’t stay long with Mary," she said. “No,” I replied, "I wanted to 
come back to you as soon as possible.” "Will you come out to see only Mary 
from this on?" she asked. "No," I answered, "I am always going to come out 
to see you. Why did you ask that?” 

"The other patients told me that you were not coming out to see me any 
more, that you would come out to see Mary because you knew her before you 
knew me?” 

“Don’t mind what the other patients said, they were only joking.” 

“Well, they shouldn’t be joking, they hurt me when they said that,” she said 
quite seriously. 

It was some time during these weeks that I asked Kathleen if she would 
give me a lock of her hair before she died. ”Of course, I will,” she replied 
immediately, "sure I won't want it when I'm dead, and if you brought 
scissors you could take it now.” 

Actually, I had brought scissors and having told her so, she requested to 
be lifted up in the bed, and pulling off the blue ribbon, she shook the dark 
brown hair and let it hang loosely down all over her face. “Now, pick any bit 
you wish,” she offered. One large lock growing over her left temple was a 
lighter brown than the rest so I collected it all in one bundle and told her it 
seemed to be the nicest bit. “Well, cut off that bit then,” she ordered. 



But as the scissors continued to cut she began to get anxious. “Take care,” 
she warned, “and don't cut too much, it might be seen.” She saw the bundle 
I cut off. "Oh, dear,” she protested, "you took too much. Quick, quick, get me 
your mirror.” I held the small pocket mirror for her and she rubbed the gap 
left in her hair. "Anyone could see that,” she protested, but by arranging her 
hair and tying the ribbon in a special way, we were able to hide the gap left 
by the missing lock, and she was satisfied. 

She held the lock while I tied a ribbon round it and as I put it in my pocket 
she looked at me and said, "I am glad I gave you that because when I am 
gone you will still have a bit of me.” Today that lock of hair is as fresh and 
glossy as it was on the evening it was cut from the rest of her hair, long since 
turned to dust in the wind-swept graveyard in Cloughmore. 

It is a nice lock, which has brought tears to the eyes of those who have ever 
seen it. 

That evening she looked so childishly young with her hair hanging down 
over her face, but a few evenings afterwards she became like a little baby for 
a short time. I had brought some grapes to a patient who wasn't well, not 
thinking that Kathleen would care for any of them. But when she heard about 
them she expressed a wish to get some. 

It was an easy matter to get the grapes back again, and with a knife, they 
were peeled, halved and the stones taken out. (6) I sat on the bed with Kathleen 
and said, “pretend that you are a baby once again and I will feed you.” She 
looked up quite seriously and said, "I would not like to be a baby again and 
go through all the pain I have gone through. But I will let on I am a baby and 
you can feed me.” 

Whenever she opened her mouth a grape was put into it and when she had 
it swallowed she opened her mouth for another bit. She smiled, giggled and 
laughed, and her pains were all forgotten in the fun of being fed like a baby. 

"I hope they won’t make you sick,” I said after a while. “How could they?’ 
she replied, “they are doing me a lot of good already,” She had not eaten 
anything for some days, so I stopped after giving her half a dozen with the 
promise that she would get more later on if these which she had eaten did not 
make her sick. 
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WHEN Kathleen got seriously ill she often enquired about her father and if 
his whereabouts could be discovered. "My daddy never cared about me,” 
she said, “but if he hears I'm sick he might come and see me now." 

On making enquiries I found that after placing Kathleen in the orphanage he 
drifted to England where he probably married again. It would be difficult to 
discover where he lived, and after a while, she ceased to ask for him. 

But a new and stronger longing came to her, and that was for a mother's 
embrace before she died. Some memory of her babyhood days fdled her 
mind and a picture of herself in her mother's arms which had been hidden 



in her subconscious mind came to life, a longing for a mother's embrace 
became so strong that she told me about it. 


The woman who made the jelly for her agreed to go out and do what she 
could. She was a young woman with a family, so she understood the 
mentality of a child. A few evenings afterwards we arrived. She stood at the 
foot of the bed and for the first time Kathleen saw what a mother was like, 
and her eyes opened in amazement that a mother could be so young. She 
had associated the picture of a mother with that of her grandmother who 
was old and feeble. 

During her short life she had met only nuns, nurses and patients, and for 
the first time she was seeing what the mother of a family was like. Kathleen 
was propped up in bed and the woman sat on the bed near her and she 
noticed that the child crept nearer until her hands were on the arms of the 
woman, rubbing and caressing them. 

Then suddenly with a bear’s hug she was in the arms of the woman, 
quivering and shaking and shivering at first, then finally she lay quiet and 
still. Coaxingly and soothingly the woman spoke all the baby talk she could 
remember to Kathleen. The other patients left the ward with tears running 
down their cheeks. 

The child's mind went back through the years once more to her home in 
faraway Scotland with her mother's arms around her. At last the woman 
loosened the child's arms that were round her neck and laid the child back 
on the bed. The craving for a mother's embrace was satisfied. 

During September 1947 her pains increased because the bacilli, in 
depriving her bones of calcium, of which she always had a deficiency, made 
her bones so brittle that nobody could grip her hand for fear of breaking her 
fingers. And the patients were warned not to lift her or move her in the bed 
for fear of dislocating her shoulders if they moved her too quickly. This 
order was difficult to carry out because Kathleen often asked a patient 
passing by to settle her in the bed or arrange a pillow for her. 

On one occasion when I went out I found a nurse hovering round 
Kathleen's ward. Her face brightened when she saw me. "Stay with her,” she 
urged, "there are visitors from Achill Sound in another ward and they may 
come to see her. On no account let any of them shake hands with her. The 
least grip will break her fingers or her wrist. I must rush, there are some bad 
patients in the men's ward.” Luckily the visitors were so depressed by the 
atmosphere of the place that they left as soon as possible, without calling to 
see her. 

But during these weeks she was buoyed up with the idea of her 13 th 
birthday. She often said to me in a coaxing way I knew so well, "The 13th is 
my birthday, sure you won’t forget". The schoolboys again subscribed, and 
for her birthday she got a cardigan with glass buttons, handkerchiefs and 
blue ribbons. The nurses gave her an embroidered jumper, and the patients 
supplied the eatables and minerals. The woman who provided the jelly had 
a large iced birthday cake made for her, with 13 candles on it. 



She was propped up with the bed-rest and pillows when her presents 
were given to her, and as she was handed each one her eyes got bigger and 
bigger, and all she could mutter was, ”Oh!, Oh!” The tears came into her eyes 
as they did on Christmas Eve when she got her first presents, tears of 
happiness that people were so nice and kind to her. 

Then a car drew up outside, laden with presents from some townspeople. 

As she viewed all the presents piled up around the bed she could only 
mutter in wonder, "How did all these people know that it was my 
birthday?” Another birthday cake came unexpectedly, sent in by a large 
shop owner in town. 

The thirteen candles were lighted, and a nurse asked Kathleen to blow 
them out. That was an unfortunate error. She blew out three and her breath 
got caught. Her face turned red and tears rolled down her cheeks. She 
fought desperately to get what little portion of lungs she had to work, but 
only choking sounds came as she tried to draw her breath. Still she strove 
bravely, but we could see her slowly choking to death in front of our eyes. 
The patients quickly left and remained in the next ward. I could see by the 
face of the Matron and the nurses that it was serious, but I didn't know in 
reality they were anxious about the state of her heart. 

In her struggle to get what remained of her lungs to work, she was putting 
too much strain on her heart, already weakened by impure blood. While one 
nurse held her wrist to watch the pulse the others held a hot water bottle to 
her heart. At last Kathleen succeeded in drawing her breath, and everyone 
was relieved. 

Her face was sponged and dried, the patients returned and the feast went 
ahead. She did not eat anything, as she had not taken solid food for some 
time, but watched the others enjoying themselves. 

They sang for her, held an impromptu concert and ended by singing 
“Happy birthday to you.” And most of the time she fingered the cardigan 
with the glass buttons. She was anxious to put it on. It was the first birthday 
on which she had any celebrations, and also the last because three weeks 
afterwards she was enjoying herself in Heaven. 
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DURING these three weeks she spoke on one occasion of death because she 
seemed to be afraid of it. She had seen three patients die in her ward, and 
although they were screened off during their last moments the screen did 
not fully go round the bed, and above all, it did not cut out the rasping 
sound of the death rattle which went on for hours. 

“They were moaning before they died, does that mean they were in pain?” 

I told her they were unconscious, and could not feel pain, and they did not 
know that they were moaning. I assured her that she would not feel 
anything when she was dying and that she would not even realise it. 

She often spoke of the next world, and she worried about where she 



would be buried. She didn't wish her relatives to get her body. ’’They never 
cared for me, and if they bury me, they will never come to my grave often 
and talk to me. But when I am dead will you get me and bury me in 
Ballinrobe, and then you could come to my grave often and talk to me. The 
boys would also come because they were so good to me. You know," she 
added wistfully, "it's very lonely in the graveyard if nobody comes to you." 

On another occasion after being silent and thoughtful for some time she 
laid her frail little hand in mine and said, with her usual serious look, ’’When 
I am dead will you often talk to me, just like you used to talk to me here?” 

I promised her that I would, if she would be listening, to which she 
replied: "I will. I will be always listening to you if you talk to me. And I don't 
mind dying if I know you will be often talking to me when I am gone.” 

She liked to get presents, but I noticed she never cared much for anything 
special for herself, as compared with presents she could share with others. 
Stamps and sweets were her special preference. Whenever patients wrote a 
letter she was delighted to be able to supply a stamp. When she was up and 
about she often brought a sweet to a patient to see if it would stop the cough. 
And when she was confined to bed, she had the sweet sent up by another 
patient passing by. 

I mentioned this to her one evening, and then I remarked, ’’When you go 
to Heaven you will not have a moment's rest, you will be so busy helping 
people just like you always did here." Her face lit up with pleasure as she 
replied, "That is what I would love to be doing, always helping people.” 

“Suppose people ask you for something, would you mind going to God 
and asking for it?," I asked. 

She thought for a little while before she replied, “I don't know, I am not 
sure until I go there. I might be afraid to go to God, but I know I would not 
be afraid of the Blessed Virgin, and that is what I will do. I would ask her and 
she would ask God. And I will always remember those who were good to 
me." 


“What about those who did not know you were here and who would have 
helped you if they had known?" And then she made this extraordinary 
statement: "Anybody who will hear about me and who will like me, I will 
help them too. I will help them to be always good.” 
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WHEN I went out to the sanatorium on October 6th a nurse who was 
attending to the patients on the veranda came towards me with a 
thermometer in her hand. ”lt’s well that you came out this evening," she 
said. “Kathleen is dying.” 

Although I was expecting it, it came as a shock to hear the simple words, 
“Kathleen is dying.” 

I was in a quandary what to do. Should I go in and witness the agony of a 
child whose lungs were practically gone? Or should I keep in my mind a 



picture of her as the gay, merry child who came to the sanatorium more than 
a year ago, and whose merry laugh I could still remember whenever she beat 
me at the games we played? 

Then I remembered I had been with her so often, and that I should not 
neglect her now when she needed me most.” (7) 

I entered the ward and was glad I did so. The moment I went in I could 
hear the rapid breathing from the bed in the far comer. It was a lonely death 
bed scene, and the ward seemed so very quiet on this calm October evening. 

As the weather was mild the other three patients had asked to have their 
beds brought out on the veranda. If they remained in the ward that night 
they knew that the moon shining through the large glass windows would 
light up the face of the dying child, the child they all loved. So she was all 
alone in the last moments. 

She lay on her left side with her face deep in the pillow, so that only one 
dimpled cheek could be seen. Her eyes were closed, her breathing in quick 
gasps, while an occasional moan "Oh-a, oh-a" came from her parted lips. 

Her dark brown hair lay tossed all over the pillow, and for the first time it 
had no blue ribbon. The blue ribbon was thrown across the locker. 

When a child dies the mother feels a pang of pain whenever she sees 
anything belonging to that child, whether it is a toy, an article of clothing or 
a little pair of shoes. But the most pathetic thing about Kathleen that evening 
was her big blue ribbon, taken off by one of the nurses and thrown carelessly 
across the locker. 

The locker door was open and I could see on the top shelf her articles of 
clothing all neatly folded and on the lower shelf her cup, saucer, fork and 
knife and the games she used to play. 

She was always careful about keeping the locker tidy. When she was 
unable to get up she sometimes sent me to the locker to get something for 
her and invariably warned, “Take care and don't toss anything.” That 
evening she was too sick to care whether things were tossed or not. 

Tomorrow all her games and books would be thrown in the dump. But not 
her blue ribbon, for I folded it and put it in my pocket. 

As I looked down at her I noticed for the first time how long and beautiful 
her eyelashes were. Ordinarily, she blinked so quickly that they could not be 
noticed, but now with her eyes closed it could be seen how long they were, 
and how dark they looked in contrast to the marble whiteness of the cheeks 
on which they rested. 

In spite of the moans, she seemed to be in a coma, and unconscious of 
pain. It would not be fair to wake her and bring her back to a world of pain. 

I rubbed her forehead and her tossed hair was wet with perspiration, the 
cold perspiration of death. She must have felt my touch because her eyes 
flickered open and then she stared at me. I bent closer to her. ”Do you know 



me?” I asked. ”0f course, I do,” she whispered. "I have been waiting for you 
to settle me in the bed.” "Will I put you on your back?” I asked. "Do, I am 
tired this way. ” 

She was too helpless to make any effort, so I had to be very careful in 
lifting her and turning her, as I knew the danger. In my imagination, I could 
almost hear the horrid snap, which if it happened would be heard through 
the other wards, the snap of a fractured bone. I made the pillow comfortable 
for her and settled the clothes round her shoulders. 

The cheek that was sunk in the pillow was wet, and strands of hair stuck 
to it. I put back the strands and wiped the perspiration off her cheek. "Are 
you in much pain to-night?,” I asked. “Oh, I'm all pain tonight, my legs are 
the worst. Take the clothes off my legs." When the bedclothes were eased off 
her legs, which according to the nurses were bones without any flesh, she 
tried to pull up her legs but could not. Then she began to cry. It was the first 
time I had seen her crying with pain. 

"You will not be in pain much longer,” I tried to encourage her ’’and you 
will not feel it when you are dying and you need not be afraid, you will go 
straight to Heaven. You will not have to go to Purgatory on account of all 
you have suffered." “I hope I don't have to,” she answered. ”I-suffered-for- 
past-months. Hope-God-won’t-ask-me-suffer-more.” 

I suddenly remembered what an opportunity it was to make arrangements 
with her, which I knew she would keep. "When you go to Heaven I want you 
to be always waiting for me,” I asked. 

Her large serious eyes looked at me. ’’Needn’t-ask-that. Will-be-always-waiting. 
Bury-me-in-Ballinrobe-because-I-want-you-to-be-with-me-in-the-grave-too.” 

Kathleen's talk was getting disjointed, but at that moment the nurse on the 
veranda entered. She was a young cheery person. She sat on the bed by 
Kathleen's side and started to put the child’s hair behind her ears and to pat 
her cheeks. It seemed dying was an everyday occurrence to this cheery 
young nurse. 

“She is bright and lively now,” she gushed as she continued to pet the 
dying child, "but if you saw her today, sleepy and drowsy and wouldn’t talk 
to anybody. Of course, she wanted to keep all her talk until you came. You 
are not to leave us for a long time yet, pet. Don't you know we will be lonely 
without you.” 

Then a bell rang. "Oh, dear,” cried the nurse, "that's some patient ringing. 

I must be off. I will pop in again as soon as I can.” If the patients did not get 
good treatment in Creagh, it wasn’t the fault of the nurses. They were 
always a hard-working and conscientious crowd, the few of them who were 
there. 
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I SAT on a chair and took hold of one of the frail hands. There was nothing 
else I could do. A year ago I could tell her stories, and her merry laugh could 



be heard all over the wards if the story was a funny one, but stories would 
be out of place at this solemn time. 


Besides, something happened which showed me how careful I had to be 
not to annoy her. A tray fell with a deafening crash on the veranda outside, 
followed by a scream. Immediately Kathleen's face twisted with pain and 
then I knew that her nerves were all on edge. All she wanted was me to stay 
with her because her fingers sometimes squeezed on mine and at other times 
her eyes turned sideways to see if I were there. 

I began to think of the change that had come over her in the last nine 
months. Then, she was a merry, gay child, disputing about the number of 
tricks she won playing cards or laughing heartily whenever she put me 
back to the starting point at Ludo. Now she lay a wreck of humanity with a 
little spark of life still left. _ 

That evening she must have been suffering intensely from thirst because 
sometimes she used to mutter "drink". I lifted her to a sitting position and 
kept my arm around her shoulder. I filled a spoonful from a cup of water 
and put it between her lips. She could not swallow, but it wet her mouth and 
dribbled out on to a towel which I placed on her breast. 

After giving her about three spoonfuls I noticed to my amazement a smile 
spreading over her face as she looked shyly at me. Somehow this smile did 
away with the terror attached to death. 

"What is the joke'?", I asked her. “You have your arm around me,” she 
replied. "Alright, I will put you back on the pillow again," I said. 

"Oh no, please don’t," she begged. “Hold me this way, and the pain is not 
as bad.” (8) 

After being silent for a long time she spoke and I was surprised at the 
strength that had come into her voice. She wanted me to buy a new dressing 
gown for her and she described the kind of floral design she wanted round 
the neck and sleeves. She said Rita, one of the patients, had got one like that 
and that she looked nice when she got up and put it on. 

“You know," continued Kathleen, ”1 am getting up myself next week, and 
if I have one I will look nice too.” But I knew that her mind was wandering. 

It seemed as if Kathleen would continue in this state for a few more hours 
and I had to be back at a certain time. Darkness was falling, and I was 
anxious to be past the wood, which was as eerie as the sanatorium itself and 
get on the main road, where cars were going by, and where some life could 
be seen. Besides I had yet to go to the Infirmary to disinfect my hands. (9) 

At last I had to tell Kathleen that I was leaving, but I promised to come out 
again on the following evening. At the doorway of the ward I looked back at 
her. She was staring at me with a strange look in her eyes. I knew it was the 
last time we would see each other. Her hands were outside the coverlet, and 
she moved her fingers a little. It was her last farewell. 



At about ten o’clock that night she got restless and called out, "Rita, Rita.” 

Rita in the next ward got up and sat near her. This was the girl who, 
according to Kathleen, had the blue dressing gown. "Rita, will you hold my 
hand,” she asked. And when Rita caught her hand she continued, "You are 
there Rita, but I cannot see you. that is why I asked you to hold my hand. I 
cannot see anything. I feel awfully queer,” murmured Kathleen. "Won't you 
stay with me, Rita." 

Rita (from the next ward) remained with her for a long time but being feverishly 
sick for some days, she excused herself and asked if she could go back to bed. 

"Do, Rita, go back to bed, and here, take my hot water bottle with you.” 

As Rita had a high temperature, a hot water bottle was the last thing she wanted, and 
although Kathleen suffered from the coldness of death, she thought of others 
before herself. 

Just as Rita was about to leave, Kathleen called, “I prayed for you Rita, you 
will never again get a headache." Rita used to suffer from migraine and 
severe headaches which no amount of aspro or sedatives could relieve. She 
is still alive, is married and has two in family, and acknowledged years 
afterwards that since that night she never again suffered from headaches. 

From 1.30 a.m. a nurse was with Kathleen who sometimes talked, but her 
voice was so indistinct that nobody could distinguish the words. At 2.00 a.m. 
on the morning of the 7th October, the Feast of the Holy Rosary, her voice 
stopped suddenly, an expectant look came into her eyes, then her eyes stared 
open and suddenly glazed, one large convulsive tremor passed through her 
body. Then she stiffened and lay still. She was dead. After months of 
suffering, death came peacefully and quickly. 
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WORD was sent to me on the following morning and I went out as soon as I 
could. An air of desolation hung over the place because the death of the child 
affected them more than the many other deaths they had witnessed. The 
patients who could get up were busy picking flowers and making wreaths to 
place on her coffin. 

All alone in one ward was a girl aged 22. Her eyes were red from crying 
and I went to her. When I sat with her she hid her face against me. "I let her 
down,” she cried, "she wanted me to stay with her last night. I didn’t know 
she was dying.” 

Having consoled Rita as well as I could, I went into the next ward and there 
in the same corner was the bed, but the clothes were thrown back, as 
Kathleen had been removed to the mortuary shed. Her blue bedroom 
slippers were peeping out from under the bed, her little green fountain pen 
lay on the table, but you would miss the smiling face no longer in the bed. 

The Matron entered and asked if I would like to see the body, and I nodded 
that I would. I followed her through the wards past the nurses’ position and 
down the farmyard to a building which had a massive door. The rusty key 
grated in the lock, the door opened and there was a strong smell of Dettol. 



The place felt cold and desolate. 


A switch clicked and under the glare of the electric light I could see a long 
white marble slab on the opposite side of the shed, and on it lay a white form. 
The sheet was still round it and as the Matron unwrapped the sheet it was 
like taking the wrapping off a doll. Then we saw the body. 

On one occasion Kathleen had said, “When I am dead, I will be dressed all 
in white, with white stockings and white shoes and I will have a wreath on 
my head. I know, because my Gwanny sent them.” This was exactly how she 
was dressed, and her frail hands were crossed on her breast, with her blue 
beads entwined through her lingers. 

She looked a good deal younger in death and looked more like a child than 
a girl of thirteen. I could see some of the brown hair but I could not see the 
gap left by the lock which we had cut off, because the wreath covered it. 

She must have seen some pleasant vision at the moment of death because 
she was caught in a smile, and that smile remained on her face after death, so 
that some of her white pearly teeth could be seen. She gave one the 
impression that she was about to speak. 

Hearing that the door was open a large number of the patients came from 
the wards and after saying a short prayer, kneeling on the concrete floor, they 
rose and touched her hands or her forehead with their beads or prayer books 
or holy pictures, which they treasured afterwards as relics. 

The Matron noticed that her prayer-book had been forgotten and she 
decided to go back to the ward to get it. "She was very fond of that prayer- 
book ,” she added, and it would not do to bury her without it. You don't 
mind staying here alone?" 

I didn't mind in the least. In fact, I wanted to stay alone with her. And while 
the matron was away for a long time I talked with Kathleen as she asked me 
to do, and I knew that from her place in Heaven she was listening. 

The night before, just as I was leaving, she said, "Be sure to be with me 
tomorrow. Looking down at her it was strange to realise that the child with 
whom you played and held on your knees so often had already seen God, his 
Mother, the saints, and that the child at whose bedside you were the evening 
before knew now what Heaven was like. 

Other dead children would be laid out in a comfortable room with lighted 
candles round them and neighbours in and out to say a silent prayer, and 
offer words of consolation to sorrowful parents. But Kathleen was all alone in 
a cold desolate shed. She was a lonely little child in her lifetime and she was 
a lonely little child after death. 

When the Matron returned she placed the prayer book with all the kisses 
on it on the child's breast. We wrapped the sheet round Kathleen for the last 
time, as we thought. But we were mistaken. It wasn’t for the last time 
because we saw her again before she was taken on her last journey. 



On our return from the mortuary shed, the matron stopped suddenly near 
a large rose bush growing against the wall. There was one large solitary white 
rose growing on the bush. "That's strange,” remarked the Matron. "As far as 
I can remember I never saw a rose growing on that bush before. And besides 
, it's an unusually large rose for this time of year, the first week in October." 

The rest of the hospital staff acknowledged that no rose had ever been seen 
growing there before. 

We decided that there was something special about that rose and that it was 
especially meant for Kathleen, otherwise both of us would not have noticed 
it so prominently. We plucked it and retraced our steps to the mortuary to 
give our last present to Kathleen, and one could not describe the feeling of 
happiness experienced this time. 

The first time one did not know what to expect, but this time we knew it 
would be Kathleen with the smile still on her face, and we wondered if the 
smile would be happier when we gave her what she wanted, the last present 
we were to give her - a white rose of purity. 

ft was through her entwined lingers that we fixed the rose so that no matter 
what shaking she would get in the coffin, it would not fall off her breast, ft 
was a picture one could never forget. The white silken dress, the veil, the 
beads, the prayer book, a white rose and two lovely dimples. 
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1 WAS in difficulty with regard to her burial, as 1 wasn't sure how to get a plot 
in the local cemetery, and 1 mentioned the matter to the Matron. She told me 
the matter was already arranged, that a phone message had arrived saying 
that the coffin would be sent from Achill Sound and that they were taking her 
to the family burial ground. 

Two years later (10) I found out from her grandmother that had she known 
Kathleen wished to be buried in Ballinrobe she would have left her body 
here. 

A road leads from Achill Sound, through Dooega and on to Keel, ft is called 
the Atlantic Drive and is much frequented by tourists. Just before one comes 
to Cloughmore the graveyard of Kildownet lies to the right of the road. Ivied 
ruins of an old castle stand nearby, and when the tide is full the blue waters 
of the Atlantic lap against its foundations. In the centre of this graveyard 
, Kathleen is buried. 

The cottage where her grandmother lived is only three fields away, and the 
strand on which she played is in the vicinity. She is buried in the only part of 
the world she knew outside the convent. Her grandmother or ’gwanny’, as 
she called her, lies by her side and, not far away, in a common grave lay the 
charred remains of those who were burned to death in Scotland some years 
ago.(ll) 


But the real Kathleen, the child you have been reading about is not dead. 



She is alive in Heaven. While you were reading about her she was with you, 
anxious to know if you liked her, and if you did like her you have made her 
happier. (12) 

If you did like her, tell her so, and remember the promise which she made, 
a promise she will faithfully keep: “If anybody hears about me and likes me, 
I will help them also, and will help them to be always good.” 


Two of Kathleen's letters 

(mistakes included) 

Creagh San. 18 March 1947. 

My dearest Brother, 

I got your very nice letter today. I was delighted to hear from you and I 
keep reading it over and over again. I have just finished reading your 
book. I loved it. I think it was the nicest book I have ever read. I like 
“Pat” (the little black pig) the best of all. 

I did not get any other letter today. Nobody is so kind to me as you 
are. I always say a lot of prayers for you. I am looking forward very 
much to see you on Saturday next and the two of us will play more 
games together. I am tryed now and I would like to go to sleep. 

Goodbye and God bless you. 

From your own loving child, Kathleen. 

Creagh San. 12 Iuly 1947. 

To my dearest Brother, 

I got your very nice letter today. I was delighted to hear from you. I am 
keeping well but I am very lonely after you. I miss you very much. I was 
crying all that day after you. I cried so much that there were no more 
tears left in my eyes. There is nobody to come to see me now and the 
time feels so long. You were nicer to me than my own Daddy ever was. 
But with the help of God the time won't be long pasting until you come 
back to me again. Nurse Wallace told me to tell you that she won't be 
going down to Cork until the 8th or 9th and she might see you in Cork. 

Well, Brother, all the patients are asking for you, especially Mary 
Fallon, Mrs. Burke and Mrs. Lavelle. 

Do not forget to bring me some nice things. If you get any nice little 
buns with choclate on them or anything like that you can bring them, or 
nice sweets, put them in a box. God bless you always for being so good 
to me. 

Love from your own loving child, Kathleen. 

Bye-bye. 


PS. I am here a year today. 



Editor's note on the text 


Kathleen Kilbane died on 7th October 1947. Some time afterwards Bro. 
Conway wrote the present account of her life. He made at least six copies of it 
in his own handwriting. No two of these copies are identical. 

One copy has a scribbled note, in pencil, at the front. It is in Bro. Conway's 
handwriting and says: ’’Written on Xmas 1948". At one point in the text, 
however, there is a reference to St Maria Goretti, who is described as “the 
latest canonized girl-saint”. In fact, Maria Goretti was canonised 25 Iune 1950. 

The text also refers to Kathleen's letters to Bro. Conway, but adds that "the 
child who wrote them is now dead for many years.” 

So, the pencilled note may mean that the original story was written in late 
1948, but that the copies now available were made some years later. 

One text has a note at the end which says, "Received J Kilbane 26/ 6/ 53". 

The J Kilbane was Kathleen's uncle Johnnie, who became friendly with Bro. 
Conway after Kathleen's death. This text corrects several details of fact, 
probably due to information supplied by Johnnie, and is the only copy to have 
these corrections. 

This suggests that it may be the latest copy of those now available and that 
the other copies were made before lune 1953. However, other remarks (see 
endnotes below) suggest that some of the copies were made after 1953. 

None of the copies are exactly the same. Many of the changes are simply 
stylistic. In other cases the brother included or omitted various details. 
Occasionally the accounts are quite different. 

I have used five texts for this booklet. With stylistic differences and minor 
changes I simply made a choice. With more significant differences I chose one 
text each time and added in the extra information from the other texts. 

In the endnotes below I give, in inverted commas, variations found in one 
or other copy. 

-Editor 

Endnotes 

(1) Variation: ”1 understood what had happened. The relatives had nothing 
in common that they could discuss with Kathleen, they found it hard at times 
to understand her broad Scotch accent, and they were not at ease with TB 
patients near them. They went to see another patient who was one of their 
neighbours, and had to rush to catch a bus and had no time to call and say 
goodbye to Kathleen.” 



(2) Variation: ”It is nice to remember these evenings of long ago, when you 
were so near a saint, and you felt that God was with you and all about you in 
the home of the sick and the dying.” 

(3) The origin of the half-crown is unclear. One handwritten copy of the 
story says: ’’Some visitors who had come to see their friends had given her the 
half-crown." 

But on 24th May 1969, a lady making a typewritten copy of an original 
manuscript added what she called ‘an epilogue’. 

In it she wrote: “As you read through these chapters you will, like me, 
become emotionally upset many times. It is a very touching and inspiring story. 

“Only a few days ago I was speaking to a man whom I knew worked in 
Creagh on construction work in the 1940s I asked him if he knew Kathleen, 
and he said yes, that he had heard the nurses telling little things about her. I 
began to tell him bits of the story here and there, and when I told him about 
the half-crown referred to in these pages he broke down and cried. Amidst his 
sobbing, he said ‘and I was the one who gave her the half-crown.' 

"After we had both dried our tears he told me that while he was working there, 
he, like the other workers, were told not to go near the patients or speak to them. 

"Having heard the whispers about the only little child in the Sanatorium he 
was passing alone by the veranda one day. The child was sitting on a chair, all 
by herself. He ran up the stairs or steps and took the half-crown out of his 
pocket and handed it to her. She beamed all over her face and said ‘Oh, tha nk 
you’ or ‘Oh thanks’. Then he ran down the stairs again." 

This unnamed man was, in fact, the lady's own husband. 

(4) Variation: ’’But to those who knew her well it was quite evident that she 
had a lot in common with the ever-popular Saint Therese, the Little Flower, 
and with the latest canonized girl-saint, St Maria Goretti. They all had an 
ardent love for God and a willingness to suffer if he willed. And although 
Kathleen is not canonized who knows but that she may be as high in glory and 
in merit as those who are. 

“It can be noticed that in features there is somewhat of a resemblance 
between those of Kathleen and the pictures of Saint Maria which have been 
published since her canonization. But in other matters they differed a great 
deal. Maria had a home and a mother to console her, and brothers and sisters 
to play with, while Kathleen had no home and her memory of her mother was 
just a dim memory of her babyhood days. 

“Maria had an affectionate father whom she called ’Beppo’, and it was her 
greatest happiness to sit outside their home on a summer evening with her 
’Beppo’, holding his hand while he smoked. But when Kathleen's mother died 
her father also became only a dim memory to her. 


“Maria suffered intense pain for about twenty hours, that is, from the time 



she was stabbed until she died. But Kathleen suffered for months before she 
died. Maria spent most of the day working, but Kathleen spent most of the 
day praying, as she was not capable of doing any work." 

(5) Variation: "Modern remedies for this disease were then unknown, and 
owing to a long waiting list, patients were admitted when it was too late; few were 
ever cured, and it was a common saying that a person was sent to Creagh to die.” 

(6) Variation: “By this time many people in the town had heard about her 
and I was supplied with sweets and fruit for her. One evening I was given 
some nice juicy plums for her. As I halved them with a knife and took out the 
seeds I could see that her teeth were watering as she watched me.” 

(7) Variation: "I hesitated about going in because I realised what I would 
witness. The choking death struggle of a child whose lungs were practically 
gone. The nurse noticed my hesitation. ‘You can go in’, she said, ‘she is quiet’/’ 

(8) Variation: "There is something peculiar about an October evening, with 

its little nip of frost in the air, which makes far away sounds like the lowing of 
a calf or the chattering of a stream sound so near and distinct. In a golf links 
not far away people were enjoying themselves, life in the town went on as 
usual, men bought and sold, drank and sang songs, and just because the 
world went on as usual made it more strange to be sitting alone with a dying 
child. 

“It cannot be described what it feels like to hold a glass of water to the lips 
of a dying child and watch her sipping it, knowing that soon, very soon, she 
was going on that long, long journey to the world beyond the grave.” 

(9) Variation: “I could not leave her while she was still conscious. I laid her 
back on the pillow and made her comfortable. Then I rubbed her cheeks and 
kept saying softly, "Sleep, fall asleep.” Soon the eyes closed and she was back 
again in a coma. From the doorway I spent some time looking at her for the 
last time." 

(10) Kathleen's grandmother died a year after Kathleen. 

( 

11) This is a reference to ten teenagers from the locality who were burnt in 
a bothy (or sleeping quarters for seasonal farm workers) in Kirkintillock, 

Scotland, in September 1937. Their remains were taken home on the last train 
to go to Achill. 

(12) Variation: "While you have been reading all about her you may have 
felt sorry that you did not know she was in hospital, craving friendship and 
remembrance, or otherwise you would have sent her a present, knowing that 
tears of joy would come to her eyes.” 

Kathleen's family background 

Martin Kilbane (a postman, died 6 April 1924, aged 63) had five children by 
his first wife. They were Mary, Brigid, Kathy, Anne and Julia. 

By his second wife, Brigid, generally known as Biddy (nee Boyle, died 10 



October 1948, aged 77), he had seven children: Patrick, Johnnie, Nellie, 
Margaret (who died young), Rosie, James and a second Margaret. 


Patrick, the eldest child, was bom in Cloughmore, Achill Island, Co. 

Mayo, on 12 March 1901. In due course he went to work in Scotland as a 
builder's labourer, and there met Mary Campbell, from Dooniver, Achill. 

Mary was born 3 July 1905 to John Campbell, a farm hand, and Annie 
(nee Campbell). She had a brother, Paddy, and a sister, Catherine. 

Mary was regarded as the most beautiful girl on Achill. While in Scotland 
she entered several beauty contests, one of them when she was expecting 
her son, Martin. But from an early age she was prone to ill-health. 

Against the wishes of her family, who thought their daughter could do 
better for herself, Mary married Patrick Kilbane in St John’s Catholic 
Church, Perth, on 15 Nov 1926. After their marriage they lived in 1 High St, 
Perth. 

When Mary was expecting her first child, Brigid Ann, she returned to her 
family home in Dooniver, where the child was born on 1 January 1927. After 
the birth Mary returned to Scotland, where another daughter, Mary Rose, 
was born 4 September 1928. Mary Rose just lived to the age of four, when 
she died of TB. She was a beautiful child and won several prizes for her 
looks. 

It was said that her death deeply affected Patrick, and was very likely the 
cause of his excessive desire for drink, though some suggest that alcohol 
was causing a problem even before that event. 

On 14 December 1931 Martin was bom, like Mary Rose, in the Royal 
Infirmary in Perth. After his birth Mary again returned to Dooniver. But a 
serious quarrel with her father over her plan to return to Scotland led her to 
move to Cloughmore where she lived with Patrick's mother, Biddy. She 
remained on Achill until 1933. 

When she decided to return to Scotland Biddy begged her not to do so, 
for the sake of her already fragile health. Whenever she was in Scotland her 
health was poor, but in Achill it improved. But she could not be persuaded 
to stay. 

This time Brigid Ann remained on the island, with her grandmother. 

When Mary was leaving, 6-year-old Brigid Ann said to her, “I'll never see 
you again.” The unusual remark remained in her memory throughout her 
life, and would also be remembered by a neighbour. 

Back in Scotland, Mary's last child, Kathleen, the central figure of this 
story, was born in the Royal Infirmary, Perth, on 13 September1934. 

By this time Mary's health had deteriorated, and she spent about 3 years 
in a TB sanatorium some miles outside Perth. Patrick would take the bus 
out to visit her each week. It was during this time that Kathleen was born. 
Because of Mary's illness a woman was employed to mind Martin and 



baby Kathleen. 

Mary died 10 June 1936. 

Martin and Kathleen were sent to live with aunt Nellie in Dundee for a 
number of months, but she had 5 children of her own. 

Their father then put the children in Smylum convent, in Lanarkshire, 
outside Glasgow. For the first three years he paid for them there. Then 
payment ceased. 

He himself moved south into England, eventually losing contact with the 
family. Later they learnt he had been in Hull, and then moved to Croydon, 
London, where he lived the rest of his life in boarding houses. 

In 1941, Martin, aged 10, returned to Cloughmore, to live with his aunt 
Julia. He had been happy in the orphanage and didn’t want to leave. 

Known in Achill as Scottie, because of his accent, he was very fond of his 
mother's people, and visited them each Sunday, in spite of Julia’s wishes. 

He left Achill when he was 17, and went to live in Croydon. 

At one stage aunt Brigid wanted to take Kathleen out of the orphanage, 
but her father wouldn’t allow it. It seems it was just contrariness on his part. 
Beginning about 1941, when she was 14, Brigid Ann spent from July to 
November each year working near Edinburgh, picking potatoes, etc. She 
visited Kathleen a number of times in the orphanage, sometimes with a 
friend or two. 

In 1945 she took Kathleen to live with her in Edinburgh for some months. 
While she was working in the fields Kathleen remained in the house with 
the foreman’s wife, also from Achill. 

That December Kathleen went home with Brigid Ann and lived with her 
elderly granny Kilbane. Granny couldn't speak any English, but Kathleen 
learnt to speak with her in Irish. 

It was the school teacher, Master Quinn, who first noticed Kathleen was 
unwell and told Brigid Ann. She took Kathleen to the local doctor, Dr 
Donnelly, who sent her to Castlebar hospital for an x-ray. 

The young hospital doctor told her, without any preliminaries, that 
Kathleen had 13 months to live. For many years after that, Brigid Ann hated 
passing the hospital in Castlebar. 

It was aunt Julia who told granny the x-ray results after Brigid Ann had 
returned to Scotland. People's dread of TB at that time can be understood 
when we remember that an entire family could be wiped out by the disease. 

On 12 July 1946 an ambulance arrived and carried Kathleen the sixty or 
so winding and bumpy miles to the sanatorium, which she was never to 
leave again. 


During her time there some nuns from the orphanage in Scotland came to 



visit her. Twice Brigid Ann was called home because Kathleen was on the 
verge of death. 

When she did die it was aunt Julia, who had the post office a few yards 
up the road, who received the telegram from the sanatorium. 

Kathleen died on 7th October 1947. She was buried in a white coffin, 
made by her uncle Johnnie. The day of her funeral the rain poured down. 

On 10 October 1948, just a year after the death of Kathleen, granny 
Kilbane died, “of a broken heart", said Brigid Ann. 

About 1948, at a dance in Edinburgh, Brigid Ann met a man from Achill 
who asked her which of the Kilbanes she was. When she told him, he 
replied, "I was drinking with your father in Croydon last week.” She got 
her father's address from him and wrote to him. 

Almost immediately he came to Scotland to visit her and resumed 
contact with his family. He had not known that Kathleen had died. 

At the end of the season Brigid Ann decided not to return to Achill, but 
went to Croydon to be near her father. She worked as a ward orderly in 
Caine Hill mental hospital for 6 years. In Croydon she met her future 
husband, Kevin. Her father gave her the deposit for their house. The couple 
returned to Ireland in 1959. 

Patrick. Kilbane died in Croydon 20 July 1982 and was cremated. By a 
strange coincidence both he and Bro Conway were born in the same year 
(March 1901) and died in the same year (1982). 

I am grateful to Brigid Ann O ’Sullivan, Kathleen s sister, who supplied most of the 
information in this note. 


Bro. Maurice An s elm Conway in the Christian Brothers secondary school in Ballinrobe in the late 
1970s an elderly, retired religious brother could be seen after school each day, walking along 
carrying a bucket and mop. It was Bro. Anselm Conway (right), and he was heading off to wash the 
toilets, because he thought this was "not a nice job” for the women who cleaned the school. 


Maurice Conway was born 27 March 1901 and grew up, the eldest of three children, on a small 
farm near the village of Grange in west Co. Waterford. Irish was the language spoken in his home. 




On 9 September 1916, when he was 15, the boy joined the Christian Brothers, and was given the 
name Anselm. On Christmas Day 1926 he made his definitive commitment to God as a religious 
brother. 

During his early years in religious life Bro. Conway taught in Dingle, Synge St, Dublin, Cork, 
Monasterevin, Cahirciveen and, from 1932, in Tralee. 

About 5' 8" in height and weighing 8.5 stone, he was a gentle, simple, quaint character, with a 
roguish sense of humour. He had a gift for understanding and relating with children, and could 
usually find a few sweets in his pocket when he met them on his walks about town. 

“It was not an uncommon sight to see him walking the streets of Tralee with a flock of children 
accompanying him,” said a friend. 

He was particularly sensitive to children in hospital. A natural story-teller, he enjoyed entertaining 
them with his own stories (see Kathleen's letters). Often it was not just the children, but their 
parents as well who enjoyed being with him. Throughout his life he had an extraordinary capacity 
for making and keeping friends. 

When the child film-star Shirley Temple became famous he wrote to her, and kept up a 
correspondence with her for years. When she married she sent him a photo of herself taken on her 
wedding day. 

In August 1943 he was sent to Ballinrobe as religious superior. His very presence introduced a 
happy, homely atmosphere to the monastery, and on Friday night his "1 think we'll have a drink" 
was particularly welcome. He himself liked to sit at the fire, smoking his pipe and having "a 
dropeen of whiskey". He was to spend the next thirty-nine years in Ballinrobe, a legend in his own 
life-time. 

Welcoming a new superior on one occasion he remarked, "Here in the west we move at a leisurely 
pace, but you will get used to us.” Known to generations of pupils as ‘Gosh’, from his habit of 
using that exclamation, he was considered a marvellous science, maths and religion teacher, and 
could keep discipline in class without even raising his voice. 

While one of his hobbies was writing stories for children, he was also fascinated by the latest 
developments in science, and shortly after the bombing of Hiroshima was explaining the workings 
of the atomic bomb to his pupils. At the same time, he followed developments in the pop music 
world, and loved to visit Dublin just to listen to the noise of the traffic, pneumatic drills, etc. 

On one of these trips he was taking home a budgie for the cook. He opened the box to show the bird 


to some children on the train, and it escaped. There was happy pandemonium up and down the 
carriage as all joined in the attempt to recapture the bird, which eventually arrived in Ballinrobe 
minus its tail. 

Bro. Conway’s gentle humour carried him through many an awkward situation. On one occasion a 
superior remarked on the colour of his teeth, an indirect but disapproving reference to his pipe¬ 
smoking. He replied with a smile, “Oh, that's a birth mark”. 

He could not do enough for the town's children and young people, organising classes in Irish 
dancing, setting up a projector to show them a fdm each week, and playing a key role in re-starting 
the town's brass and reed band. 

It was a major occasion for him when Princess Grace of Monaco visited the town and the band led 
the parade. He himself, in his own Chaplinesque way, sauntered along beside the car, peering inside 
and smiling at the princess. 

Soon after he arrived in Ballinrobe he began walking the two and a quarter miles from his 
monastery out to Creagh sanatorium each Saturday, and sometimes more frequently, to visit the 
patients. 

There he met George Devery, a 16-year-old orphan from a traveller background, and took a special 
interest in the teenager. When George died on 27 March 1944 Bro. Conway ensured he was not 
given a pauper’s funeral, but had his own grave with a headstone, and that his grave was always 
properly cared for. 

But it was the tragic life of Kathleen Kilbane which moved him most deeply. His tender gentleness 
and love became the great source of Kathleen's happiness during her last year of life. 

The good brother also gently inspired the boys he was teaching to share in his tenderness for the 
dying child, and to learn from her holiness. 

Bro. Conway was described by someone who knew him well as “one of nature's gentlemen". He 
was, however, much more. He rejoiced in his calling as a religious brother, had a deep love for daily 
Mass and for Our Lady, and loved to pray the rosary. 

Innocent but immensely wise, delighting in the simplicity of children and in the complexity of 
modern science, deeply sensitive to human suffering but with a ready sense of humour, refusing to 
be hurried, yet always up to date, he was, above all, a man of unshakeable faith. 

So many of those who knew him felt it was a privilege to have lived with him or to have been 
taught by him. 

His death was unexpected when it came. On the evening of 11 November 1982 the housekeeper 
noticed he was not in his usual good form. He promised he would attend the doctor the following 
day. But that night he passed away in his sleep. 

At his own request he was buried in Ballinrobe, in the plot beside George Devery. 

His obituary recalled his story about Kathleen Kilbane. It added, “He made several copies in his 
own copperplate handwriting and gave them to his close friends. Perhaps one day it may be 
published.” That day has arrived. 



Further copies of this booklet may be ordered from: 
Alive!, St Mary's Priory, Tallaght, Dublin 24 
Tel: 01-4048187 Email: alivepaper@hotmail.com 



